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Art. XIII. — Consolations of Solitude. Boston : John P. 
Jewett & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 261. 

The copyright of the volume of poems bearing this unpre- 
tending title is secured to John W. Randall, of Boston, who 
from that circumstance, and from internal evidence, may be 
presumed to be the author. Dr. Randall is known to the 
public as the writer of several valuable papers on subjects of 
natural history, and as having been at one time a member of 
the scientific corps attached to the United States Antarctic 
Exploring Expedition, under the command of Lieut. Wilkes. 
The internal evidence to which we refer is the acquaintance 
with natural history incidentally shown in several of the poems, 
and, especially, in the admirable notes to " The Mountain 
Journey." These notes,* and some of the poems, could have 
been written only by one whose mind was imbued with a 
strong love of the beautiful, and, at the same time, trained by 
scientific study to be observant of nature, not merely in its 
more prominent features, but in its minute forms and eva- 
nescent traits. The Introduction closes with the following 
graceful lines, addressed 

"TO THE READER. 
" If aught, here painted to thy soul or sight, 
Of moral truth or natural scenes, delight, 
Welcome ! for thou art straight a comrade grown, 
Who oft before hast walked with me unknown. 
Yet if thy taste reject a thoughtful book, 
Forbear upon these pictures e'en to look ; 
Seek not to know me, lest, thy labor o'er, 
We grow more perfect strangers than before." — p. 6. 

* In one of them, descriptive of a mountain summit, he mentions the interesting 
fact of his having there found certain species of insects not found in the valleys below, 
which were collected about the same time by the exploring party under the com- 
mand of Sir John Richardson in the extreme north of the British possessions ; thus 
verifying, on this continent, the law announced by Latreille, — " that when a travel- 
ler ascends among mountains to a height at which the temperature, the vegetation, 
and the soil are the same as those of a country much more northern, he there dis- 
covers many species [of insects] which are characteristic of boreal regions, and for 
which he would search in vain among the plains and valleys at the foot of the 
mountains." 
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The epithet thoughtful applied to the book in these lines is 
aptly descriptive of one of its leading characteristics. A deep 
thoughtfulness, called into vigorous action by whatever sub- 
ject arrests his attention, and embodying itself in language 
always simple and perspicuous, often singularly strong, terse, 
and elegant, seems to be a predominant feature of the author's 
mind. In these and other respects the volume offers a strik- 
ing contrast to the inanity, affectation, and obscure and 
strained phraseology of much of the popular verse of the pres- 
ent day. The reader finds in it no far-fetched conceits, no 
vapid accumulation of mere words, no attempt to disguise 
commonplace ideas by distorting them into unnatural shapes 
and decking them out in glaring colors. 

The subjects of the different poems are quite various in 
character, and are treated with a corresponding diversity of 
style. Our limits forbid us to speak of them in detail ; but 
we cannot refrain from referring to a few which have left a 
strong impression upon our mind. One of the most striking, 
and the only one founded upon a classical theme, is " The 
Lament of Orpheus." It is admirably conceived, and exe- 
cuted with a vividness of imagination and a condensed force- 
fulness of expression hardly surpassed, we think, by any poem 
on a classical subject in English literature. The measure in 
which it is written is original, and is suited to heighten by its 
cumulative structure the effect of the author's conceptions. 
We extract a few stanzas which describe the spell diffused by 
the lyre of Orpheus in the infernal regions, whither he had de- 
scended to recover his lost Eurydice. The rapid succession 
and sharp outlines of the pictures, deficient though they be in 
delicate limning, betray the bold and masterly touch of a 
genuine artist. 

" Ah ! how each listening ghost, 'midst twilight pale, 
Wailed, gazing from his melancholy jail ! 
While Charon, resting on his oar, forgot to sail. 

" The torturers, at the tone, 
Seemed as if changed to stone, 
And backward turned to hear the strain, 
And dropped their instruments of pain. 
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Those sooty depths ne'er heard such sounds before ; 
The very damned dared dream of bliss once more, 
And, in amazement hushed, some time forgot to roar. 



" The blood-born sisters listening, 
Their eyes with pity glistening, 
Looked upward from their iron bench, 
And ceased the mangled wretch to wrench ; 
Their dark cheeks were bestained with crimson tears ; 
The clustering snakes uncoil ; each, as he hears, 
Hangs flouting to the time, prone o'er his mistress' ears ; 

" Until all, soothed to rest, 
Droop down each Fury's breast ; 
While through the vast unechoing deep 
Pain and despair were hushed to sleep ; 
And the charmed dog, on his three chins asprawl, 
Crouched to the ground, and towards the sounds 'gan crawl, 
Low whining to the chords, in many a lengthening drawl." 

— pp. 41, 42. 

" The Retrospect " and " The Spring Morning of a Be- 
reaved Man," which are nearly allied to each other in char- 
acter, possess a high degree of artistic beauty. They combine 
deep pathos, accurate description of nature, exquisite imagery, 
symmetry of form, and harmony of coloring. Those readers 
only who are endowed with a lively sensibility to the beauti- 
ful, and who have closely watched the varying aspects of 
nature in company with " the loved and lost," can fully ap- 
preciate their power to affect the mind with mingled emotions 
of pleasure and sadness. " The Retrospect " is composed of 
parts so exquisitely adjusted to each other, and so closely and 
skilfully combined into one symmetrical whole, that to detach 
a passage from its connection for quotation is like rending 
away for exhibition a fragment from a beautiful statue. 
Nevertheless, though aware that in mutilating it we are 
hardly doing justice to the author, we are unwilling to with- 
hold it entirely from our readers. The scene of the poem is 
laid on the margin of a bay, where a friend of the poet, now 
no more, had parted from him for the last time. 
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" How oft I 've stood and scanned the bay, 

And fancied thou wert ferrying o'er, — 
Seen the tides swell and sink away ; 

And when I knew thou wast no more, 
Still faithful to unfriendly time, 

I 'd haunt the beach that skirts the main, 
And hear the hope-deceiving chime 

Sing, ' He will yet come back again.' 

« < Forget me not ! ' Ah, not alone 

The yearning heart or plaintive bells 
Echo those words ; with solemn tone 

Ail nature's voice the chorus swells, 
Thy mournful warning fain to mock 

"With myriad tongues of subtle skill, 
Which, restless as the ticking clock, 

Keep the tired mind remembering still. 

" The fading flower, the withering leaf, 

Yon crumbling arch, those grassy graves, 
Comrades resigned with tears and grief, 

Some laid in earth, some whelmed in waves, 
Old friends whom now estranged I see, 

The time-worn clock that tells the hour, 
These trunks of many a mouldering tree, 

The roofless cot, the ruined tower ; — 

" The murmuring wave, the autumn breeze, 

Those wedged ranks which high o'erhead 
In screaming armies cross the seas, 

Each tolling bell that wails the dead ; 
Old faces, once so fresh and bright, 

Now sallow, wrinkled, lean, and wan, 
Each parting day, each passing night, 

All works of nature and of man ; — 

" Sorrows and cares that will not slumber, 
Sweet life, that like yon sun must set, 
And faults and follies without number, 

All ceaseless clamoring, ' Don't forget ! ' — 
Ah, friend ! if wearied memory clings 
"With its first fondness thus to thee, 
vol. Lxxxur. — no. 173. 46 
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'Midst hosts of so distracting things, 
That memory must immortal be ! 

" Yet, as the primrose scents the air 

More sweetly when the sun is fled, 
Remembrance thus to my despair 

Makes thee more dear that thou art dead. 
Thine image flits among these trees ; 

Yon chimes each evening ring thy knell ; 
And o'er the dusky bay the breeze 

Comes laden with thy last farewell. 

" Hark ! the deep bells once more are pealing ; 

The winds are hushed, the waves are bright ; 
And, o'er the dreamy waters stealing, 

That voice, upon the wings of night, 
Names me once more. Old friend, I 'm near ; 

Speak once again ; O fly not yet ! 
'T is hushed ; no other sound I hear, 

Save that faint whisper, ' Don't forget.' 

" But now no lingering beam betrays 

The footsteps of the sunken sun ; 
And through the soft and silvery haze 

The stars come twinkling one by one. 
Farewell ! yet if I might behold 

Through the long past without regret 
All fair as thou — But eve grows old ; 

I must remember to forget." — pp. 37 - 39. 

The following extract is part of a passage descriptive of 
autumn, selected almost at random from " The Spring Morn- 
ing of a Bereaved Man." 

" But the green will turn to gray again, when "autumn hath come back, 
And the chestnut sheds in prickly beds its burs upon my track. 
Then birds that lately were so blithe shall cry with mournful sound, 
While falling leaves in every breeze fly whirling round and round, 
And the waterfowl in clouds shall howl, slow trailing through the sky, 
While warblers light in gusty flight to warmer regions fly. 
gladly would I join their train in foreign lands to roam, 
And amongst thoughtless things forget the solitude of home. 
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They shall sing the songs of summer, they shall prate on every tree, 
While I, in the lone greenwood, must ponder silently. 

" And grove and wood as red as blood shall next October glow, 
When morning bright shall chase the night through mists as white 

as snow ; 
When the wain comes creaking through the field, and ripe fruits have 

grown mellow, 
And the maples flout their boughs about in crimson and in yellow, 
And red oaks, mingling with the mists that all the mountains crown, 
Shall change their hue of vapory blue to a deep russet-brown ; 
When the sumach on the hill-side glows like a flaming cloud, 
And the mill-wheel plies merrily, and the cataract grows loud. 
Fair forests ! once in happier days how sweet ye seemed when sere ! 
Ye mind me now of vanished joys ; — ah, why were ye so dear ? " 

— pp. 156-158. 

The author seems to have taken a comprehensive survey of 
human society, and to have acquired by a sort of imaginative 
induction a keen insight into numerous and diverse types of 
character. He measures life by a lofty standard, and has a 
warm sympathy with its highest forms. He pays a noble and 
just tribute to the memory of Samuel Adams, one of the 
purest, firmest, most disinterested, and magnanimous patriots 
of any age or country ; — another to the memory of Captain 
Nathan Hale, who with accomplishments, talents, and char- 
acter that gave promise of distinguished eminence, shrank 
from no service, nor from the imminent hazard of an igno- 
minious death, provided he could be useful to his country, 
and perished in early manhood, lamenting that he had but 
one life to lose in its cause; — and another to the transcendently 
great and glorious character of Washington, in which he illus- 
trates, by a series of fine analogies, the proneness of mankind 
to underrate that superlative form of greatness in which all its 
elements, practical, intellectual, and moral, are blended in the 
truest symmetry and the highest perfection. In striking con- 
trast to these poems is " The Dying Vision of Benedict Ar- 
nold," in which the author portrays, with great power, the 
conflicting emotions of that bold, bad man ; now scourged by 
remorse, — now, in total isolation from all human sympathy, 
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cowering before the universal scorn and abhorrence of which 
he is the conscious object, — now defying mankind in impo- 
tent rage, — now courting death with courage borrowed from 
despair. 

In " The Hermit of Melvern Water," two friends, desig- 
nated as " The Gay " and " The Grave," are represented as 
journeying " forth to shun the city's noise," — 

" Until they reached the rocky glen 

Where Melvern waters foam and roar. 
Here long ago, when younger men, 
They 'd roamed before, — to roam again 
Now came once more." — p. 103. 

There they descry "the ancient hermit," and alternately moral- 
ize, unheard by each other, in strongly contrasted soliloquies 
upon his character and mode of life. The poem is origi- 
nal in its plan, and pleasingly and strikingly illustrates the 
reflex influence of men's own sentiments and characters on 
the impressions made upon them by the external world. The 
leading idea embodied in it is somewhat analogous to that 
of Milton in " L' Allegro" and "II Penseroso," though the 
poem is in no respect an imitation of those magnificent cre- 
ations of genius. 

The longest poem in the volume is the " Ode to Con- 
science," and we think it the most powerful, though not 
so artistically constructed and finished throughout as some 
others. It displays great vigor of conception, keenness of 
moral vision, and completeness of view ; and, in some pas- 
sages, a rare clearness, compactness, and force of thought 
and expression. We present to our readers the following 
extract : — 

" Thou wilt disdain to ask, ' Was crime committed ? ' 
Who but designed, or willingly permitted, 
Hath done the deed, and may not go acquitted. 
He starved the famished that refused him bread, 
And he hath stolen who hath only coveted ; 
He slays his foe who will not save his life ; 
For 't is the mind that murders in thy sight ; 
The heart is guilty though the hands are white. 
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Man is deceived ; he sees, as in a dream, 

Not what things are, but only what they seem. 

He knows the act, but cannot judge the will. 

The thief who walks in light loves darkness still ; 

Hatred can smile, hypocrisy can pray, 

Silence can lie, embraces can betray ; 

And fraud, even with true words, from truth can lead astray. 

But thou wilt track imposture ; thou wilt trace 

Guile to the altar's self, and face to face 

Wilt meet, and wilt unmask, reckless of time and place." — p. 87. 

In descriptive poetry the author, we think, merits a high 
rank among his contemporaries. "We regret that we cannot 
lay before our readers the grounds of this opinion in the form 
of copious extracts. There are passages in " The Retrospect," 
" The Spring Morning of a Bereaved Man," " The Mountain 
Journey," " Assabet Brook and River," " Morning, Noon, and 
Night," and many other of his poems, which might bear a 
not unfavorable comparison with parallel passages of Bryant, 
the acknowledged living head of this department of American, 
not to say of English, literature. In some of his descriptive 
poetry, he has shown a kind and degree of skill which it can 
hardly be deemed a fanciful conjecture to attribute in part to 
the study of the great masters in the kindred art of landscape- 
painting. He has certainly applied to practice with the hap- 
piest results the following precept contained in his admirable 
didactic poem entitled " The Poet " : — 

" And learn betimes in Nature's face 

Each nicer feature to descry, 
Each transient character to trace ; 

Hold fellowship with cloud and sky, 
With bird, and beast, and flower, and tree, 

The running brook, and roaring sea." — p. 209. 

We intended to call the reader's attention to several other 
poems of much originality and beauty, but we must refrain. 
The extracts we have made will give some idea of the au- 
thor's manner, but they furnish no adequate exhibition of his 
wide range and affluence of thought. A few of his poems 
from the nature of their subjects, and a few from their requir- 
ing more intellectual culture and a more thoughtful habit of 
46* 
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mind than belong to the great mass of readers, cannot be ex- 
tensively popular ; while there are many that cannot fail to 
commend themselves to all readers of taste and judgment. 
The volume breathes a pure, genial, and elevated moral 
tone, and abounds in wise thoughts and noble sentiments, 
expressed with a strength that " comes of strength and im- 
parts strength." We have observed a few blemishes, and 
a few passages which, we think, would be improved by 
retrenchment ; but it would be invidious to particularize 
defects which the general correctness of the author's taste 
warrants us in attributing to inadvertency, occasioned not 
improbably in no small part by the importunate calls of the 
printer. They will doubtless disappear in the second edition, 
which, as we learn, is already in press. 



Art. XIV. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — 1. Biblioiheque Grecque, avec la Traduction Latine et les Index. 
66 vols. Grand in-8°, a deux colonnes. Paris : Firmin Didot Freres. 
1856. 

2. Glossarium Media et Infinite Latinitatis, conditum a Carolo Du- 
fresne domino Ducange, auctum a Monachis Ordinis S. Benedicti ; 
cum Supplements integris D. P. Carpentieri, et Additamentis 
Adelungii et aliorum, digessit G. A. L. Henschel. 7 vols. 4°. 
(With the French Glossary.) Paris : Firmin Didot Freres. 

3. Thesaurus Grcecce Linguae, ab Henrico Stephano constructus! 
Post Editionem Anglicam novis Additamentis auctum, Ordineque 
alphabetico digestum, tertio ediderunt Carolus Benediotus Hase, 
Gulielmus et Litdovictjs Dindorff, secundum conspectum Aca- 
demic Inscriptionum et humaniorum Litterarum, die 29 Maji, 1829, 
approbatum. To be completed in 60 numbers, small folio, 52 of which 
are now ready (to the letter Y). Paris: Firmin Didot Freres. 

It is with fe'elings of just pride that the scholar now points to the 
late revised texts and editions of the classics, as a palpable proof that 
sound learning still lives and flourishes. However arduous may have 
been the labors of an Aldus or an Etienne, — however proud we should 
ever be of the monuments which they have raised to the glory of poets, 



